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THE  BIRDS 

The  superlative  writer  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  monthly  letter  posed 
an  important  question  in  his  release  of 
February  1962. 

Discussing  “Leadership  in  Education” 
he  asked,  “How  are  we,  in  a country 
that  is  well  off  materially  and  has  no 
longer  to  struggle  with  the  elemental 
effort  to  live  . . . (How  are  we),  to  find 
a focus  in  education  that  will  lend  form, 
purpose  and  order  to  our  lives?”. 

Our  personal  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  is  somewhat  crude 
but  it  seems  evident  that  current  de- 
velopments in  social  attitudes  render 
ineffectual  what  were  once  suitable  edu- 
cation foci,  namely:  religion,  national 
and  parochial  philosophies,  personal  his- 
tories of  worthy  leaders,  “the  three  R’s” 
and  a few  over  simplified  tenets  of 
nature. 

Let  us  examine  these  bases  through 
the  eyes  of  late  twentieth  century 
youth.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  some 
not  too  obscure,  the  revered  symbols  of 
religion  appear  not  to  exert  a strong 
influence  on  the  mass  of  world  oriented 
youth;  the  strongest  national  philoso- 
phies are  weakened  by  scholarly  com- 
parison with  total  human  welfare;  state, 
industrial  and  world  leaders,  repudiating 
the  isolation  once  fancied  by  royalty, 
have  traded  their  heroic  images  for 
“feet  of  clay”;  the  “three  R’s”  are  ex- 
posed as  merely  skills,  not  knowledge, 


AND  BEES 

and  the  formerly  simple  elements  and 
compounds  of  natural  matter  are  re- 
vealed as  complex  organisms,  straining 
the  curricula  of  modern  education  insti- 
tutions. Therefore  today’s  student  may 
be  excused  for  believing  that  there  is 
no  fundamental  truth,  no  super  ego,  no 
“old  rugged  cross”,  no  reverence  for  life 
and  hence  no  focus  for  education  other 
than  the  acquisition  of  licence,  property 
and  position.  Here  indeed  is  an  in- 
secure foundation,  demeaning  scholastic 
pursuit,  threatening  intellectuality  and 
jeopardizing  reverence  for  life. 

We  can  safely  assume  that  the 
“ocean  of  life”  upon  which  today’s 
young  people  are  launched  is  far  larger 
and  more  turbulent  than  that  of  their 
ancestors.  The  arts  are  cluttered  with 
the  mottle  of  licence  and  experiment, 
some  of  it  trashy,  while  the  sciences,  no 
longer  allowed  to  remain  pure,  serve 
commerce  and  humanity  with  increasing 
intensity.  Social  morality  is  divorced 
from  culture,  either  racial  or  national, 
and  commercial  business  standards  are 
often  those  of  the  hungriest,  not  the 
loftiest.  Where  then  is  youth  to  find 
an  anchor,  where  a pinnacle  to  climb, 
where  an  ideal,  where  honest  con- 
flict and  irrevocable  judgement,  where 
indeed? 

The  developing  complexity  of  human 
existence  must  be  difficult  if  not,  at 
times,  impossible  for  the  young  person 
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to  understand.  It  is  manifestly  evident 
that  superficial  social  and  economic 
demands  are  filling  too  much  of  the 
picture  and  obscuring  principle  purposes 
and  objectives.  Lazy  logic  and  irrever- 
ent rationalization  relate  status  with 
wealth  and  poverty  with  failure.  The 
unchanging  standards  by  which  human 
life  evolved  and  will  continue  to  be 
patterned  are  barely  discernible;  the 
leisurely  pace  of  real  human  progress 
is  rendered  static  by  comparison  with 
rocket  propulsion.  To  quote  an  old 
saying,  “one  may  not  see  the  bushes 
for  the  trees”.  As  a result  it  seems 
imperative  that  early  in  a child’s  edu- 
cation he  or  she  should  receive  honest 
insight  on  the  subject  of  exactly  where 
man  fits  within  the  scheme  of  life  on 
this  planet. 

Before  truth  can  be  offered  to  the 
youthful  mind  some  modification  of 
childhood  influences  may  have  to  be 
entertained.  First  of  all  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  without  “mother”  and 
“father”  nothing  lives  on  earth.  Place 
the  parental  image  in  the  clear  and 
unstained  medium  to  which  it  belongs. 
Strengthen  the  repertoire  of  childhood 
fairy  tales  on  behalf  of  time  tested 
verities  and  the  beauty  of  form  in 
natural  life.  Provide  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  history;  a history  of  human 
errors  should  not  be  avoided  merely  to 
make  room  for  a history  of  success. 
Sponsor  an  appreciation  for  the  real 
meanings  of  success  and  failure,  reward 
and  penalty.  Cultivate  some  curiosity 
about  the  relationship  between  man 
and  his  environment. 

Since  the  child  (and  adult)  views 
just  about  everything  that  occurs  in 
terms  of  its  relation  to  himself,  early 
preoccupation  with  fundamentals  of  en- 
vironment appears  to  be  a most  im- 
portant focus  for  primary  education. 
Current  school  curricula  provide  a 
moderate  amount  of  time  to  the  study 
of  natural  situations  and  events  and, 
where  these  themes  reach  minds  fal- 
lowed by  sympathetic  home  or  social 
atmosphere,  a student’s  curiosity  may 
be  aroused  to  the  level  of  appreciation. 
However,  in  cities  particularly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  amount  of  interest 


created  commonly  fails  to  stabilize  a 
useful  concept  of  human  purpose  in 
student  minds.  So  long  as  the  primary 
school  study  of  nature  (and  natural 
resources)  continues  to  be  burdened  by 
references  to  economics  and  the  con- 
sequence of  exploitation  and  is  taught 
at  a social  rather  than  an  elemental 
level,  it  will  contribute  little  of  basic 
value  to  even  the  most  inquiring  minds. 
Its  tremendous  potential  for  assisting 
the  student  to  understand  himself  and 
his  relationship  to  life  will  remain 
imprisoned. 

Studies  of  life  imply  no  pecuniary 
reward  and  little  status;  therefore  they 
evoke  less  spontaneous  interest  than 
they  deserve.  Ambitious  students  and 
dullards  alike  remain  unmoved  by  sur- 
face reference  to  natural  phenomena  if 
the  underlying  forces  of  nature  are  un- 
disclosed to  them.  Leadership  is  re- 
quired to  enlarge  and  enhance  this  area 
of  early  school  education  to  the  point 
where  its  significance  is  unavoidable.  A 
considerable  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  true  purpose  among  young 
people  is  thereby  conceivable. 

A reply  to  the  Royal  Bank  state- 
ment that,  “ we  must  no  longer 

struggle  with  the  elemental  effort  to 

live ”,  is  readily  at  hand.  The 

elements  may  be  obscure  but  they  re- 
main intact  and  effective  nevertheless. 
The  study  of  their  timeless  impact  on 
human  life  is  perhaps  made  even  more 
important  by  reason  of  their  obscurity. 
To  lose  sight  of  the  roots  and  basic 
purposes  of  life  is  tragic  and  to  deny 
young  people  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand them  is  pure  neglect.  Amid  the 
tangle  of  modern  superficial  objectives, 
created  by  what  the  “bank”  letter 
aptly  terms  “man’s  breath  taking 
break-through  into  a new  technological 

era ”,  even  adults  are  readily 

blinded.  Youthful  eyes  must  be  directed 
to  fundamentals  of  life  and  there  is  no 
better  field  of  study  than  the  living 
creature  man,  his  true  position  in  the 
natural  realm,  and  his  neighboring 
living  things.  A revered  Teacher  once 
said,  “Know  thyself”;  we  prefer  to  think 
this  is  what  He  meant. 
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Establishment  of  the  Alberta  gov- 
ernment’s fish  rearing  station  at  the 
junction  of  Beaver  creek  and  Raven 
river,  near  Caroline,  Alberta,  became  in- 
evitable as  early  as  1926.  That  was  the 
year  when  federal  government  fisheries 
officials,  casting  about  for  ways  to 
extend  Alberta  angling  opportunities, 
hired  a man  named  Garfield  Thompson 
(see  L.F.W.,  Vol.  2,  No.  3).  Garfield’s 
primary  objective  was  to  introduce  trout 
to  as  many  central  Alberta  streams  as 
he  could  reach  and,  while  he  operated 
with  hatchery  stocks  received  from 
Banff,  Alberta,  for  several  years,  his 
fondest  dream  was  a trout  hatchery  of 
his  own.  He  knew  of  the  copious  spring 
waters  that  gushed  from  the  ground 
near  the  banks  of  Raven  river  but  it 
wasn’t  until  1937  that  he  secured  ob- 
jective attention  from  the  provincial 
fisheries  authorities  of  that  period.  The 
present  holding,  a quarter  section  of 
land  containing  the  springs,  was  then 
set  aside  to  provide  an  egg  incubation 
and  fish  rearing  site.  Following  five 
years  of  various  experiments  the  rear- 
ing station  became  a fact.  It  was 
suitably  named  “Raven  rearing  ponds” 


though  a confusion  of  terms  had  it 
called  “the  fish  hatchery”  by  many 
district  residents  for  several  years  after- 
ward. Indeed  some  egg  hatching  had 
taken  place  there  following  1937  when 
trout  spawn  was  transferred  to  the 
Raven  station  for  “eyeing”  (see  L.F.W., 
Vol.  5,  No.  5). 

In  about  1942  a young  and  energetic 
neighborhood  farmer  was  hired  to  ex- 
cavate four  small  ponds  on  a flat  situ- 
ated near  the  hillside  which  contained 
the  springs.  The  job  was  done  with  a 
four-horse  team,  a walking  plow  and  a 
fresno.  For  the  benefit  of  the  young, 
a fresno  was  once  a common  item  of 
earth  moving  equipment  used  mainly  in 
road  and  railway  construction;  it  con- 
sisted of  a steel  scraper  or  scoop,  held 
in  position  by  a teamster  who  simul- 
taneously drove  the  team  of  horses  that 
pulled  it.  Little  imagination  is  required 
to  visualize  the  stupendous  effort  de- 
manded of  a fresno  operator;  strength, 
agility,  endurance  and  a mastery  of 
teamster  invective  were  basic  qualifi- 
cations; a good  team  of  horses  was  an 
asset.  Few  men  today  could  stay  on 
their  feet  during  the  nine  hours  of  daily 
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work  supplied  by  the  fresno  operators 
of  earlier  grade  building  days. 

The  young  man  who  excavated  the 
first  Raven  ponds  likely  didn’t  know 
at  the  time  that  his  future  life  was 
to  become  inextricably  associated  with 
the  establishment.  His  name  is  C.  S. 
“Curley”  Wren  and  he  has  been  pond 
attendant  since  1947.  Following  his  first 
contract  job  for  Garfield  Thompson  in 
1942  he  came  from  his  farm,  from  time 
to  time,  to  perform  other  construction 
chores.  During  this  interval,  exposed  to 
Thompson’s  professional  devotion,  he 
too  became  infected  with  the  charm  of 
nature’s  work  and  hired  on  as  full  time 
assistant  in  1946.  He  replaced  Garfield 
whose  retirement  followed  a year  later. 
Curley  Wren  sold  his  farm  and  moved 
wife  Irene  and  two  children,  Frances 
(now  married)  and  Gordon,  to  primitive 
housing  at  the  pond  site.  In  just  such 
casual  fashion  a career  began. 

In  the  years  between  1937  and  1946 
several  experiments  in  applied  hatching 
and  rearing  practises  were  tried  at 
Raven  springs.  Waters  from  nearby 
tributary  Beaver  creek  were  diverted 


C.  S.  “CURLEY”  WREN 


Photo  of  a portion  of  Beaver  creek 
shows  the  small  dam  (lower  left)  that 
controls  water  for  use  at  Raven  rearing 
station. 


to  mix  with  spring  water  and  thereby 
raise  its  temperature  for  accelerated 
incubation.  Lake  trout  eggs  from  Swan 
lake  and  brown  trout  eggs  were  incu- 
bated in  the  first  water  troughs  pro- 
vided. A board  flume  was  constructed 
to  transport  water  from  the  hillside 
springs  directly  to  rearing  ponds.  New 
ponds  were  excavated  by  tractor  on  the 
site  where  Curley  Wren  first  scraped 
out  the  original  depressions.  At  one 
period  a water  wheel  was  constructed 
to  gather  power  from  falling  spring 
waters.  Hooked  to  a generator,  it  sup- 
plied electricity  to  the  cottage  dwelling 
at  Raven  station.  In  1947  the  provincial 
government  department  of  Public  Works 
built  a four  room  house  (with  outdoor 
plumbing) . 

A modest  but  steady  program  of 
construction  was  sustained  at  Raven 
station  during  the  1950’ s.  A fish  food 
grinding  shed  had  been  built  in  1949. 
In  it  were  later  installed  a 110  volt 
diesel  electric  light  plant  and  a walk-in 
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freezer  for  storing  trout  food  (liver  and 
horse  meat). 

In  1951  a new  water  conduit  was 
built  to  transport  spring  waters  from 
the  hillside  to  the  ponds.  Made  of  wood 
stave  culvert  material,  it  replaced  the 
then  rotting  board  flume  supplied  10 
years  earlier.  The  quarter  section  of 
land  which  contained  the  springs,  ponds 
and  a section  of  Beaver  creek  was 
fenced.  Among  the  part  time  workers 
who  toiled  in  the  mosquito  infested 
muskeg  was  an  Alberta  University 
student  named  Cliff  Ward.  Cliff  moved 
on  to  complete  his  zoology  degree  in 
later  years  and  is  now  a well  known 
figure  at  Banff  and  Jasper  National 
Parks  where  he  supervises  trout  re- 
search and  propagation. 

Telephone  communication  with  the 
nearby  town  of  Caroline  was  provid- 
ed to  Raven  ponds  in  1951.  Further 
“outside”  contact  was  assured  by  con- 
struction of  one-half  mile  of  graded 
road  to  the  site.  This  was  gravelled  in 
1952,  much  to  the  relief  of  government 
fisheries  officials  and  other  visitors 
whose  occasional  tours  of  inspection 
often  ended  in  a disaster  of  mired 
vehicles,  strained  machinery  and  frayed 
temper,  following  a sudden  rain.  In 
addition  some  improvements  to  pond 
drainage  and  supply  system  were  accom- 
plished by  Curley  Wren  with  assistance. 
A partial  road  grade  was  built  along- 
side the  ponds  to  enable  tank  transport 
trucks  to  load  trout  more  efficiently. 

For  some  years  an  Annual  Picnic 
has  been  held  at  the  Raven  site  by  co- 
operating members  of  several  central 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Associations. 
These  annual  sportsmen  affairs  take 
the  form  of  an  assembly  of  family 
picnic  groups  complete  with  foot  races, 
ball  games,  fly  casting  contests  and 
neighborhood  gossip.  Commonly  from 
one  to  three  thousand  people  come  to- 
gether for  this  occasion  and  by  1952 
sufficient  funds  were  donated  to  build 
a large  catering  booth  where  barbecued 
beef  has  been  dispensed  with  ribald 
flavor  at  each  succeeding  affair. 

In  1953  the  government  added  ma- 
terially to  picnic  use  of  these  very 


attractive  grounds  by  constructing  a 
large  log  shelter  with  stoves,  tables  and 
concrete  flooring.  Three  round  wooden 
tanks  for  holding  trout  were  built  to 
add  slightly  to  the  pond  rearing  ca- 
pacity. These  were  fed  by  spring  water. 
A highlight  of  1954  was  the  installation 
of  power  transmission  lines  and  the 
arrival  of  commercial  electricity.  Curley 
Wren  shut  down  for  the  last  time  the 
now  venerable  diesel  unit  that  he  helped 
install  in  1949.  His  wife  Irene  com- 
mented that  the  arrival  of  darkness 
each  evening  seemed  strangely  quiet  for 
a while,  without  the  rhythmic  “pom- 
pom-pom” of  the  diesel  plant  pounding 
away  outside  the  cottage  window. 

Coupled  with  the  new  power  supply 
were  alterations  to  the  Wren  residence 
supplied  by  the  department  of  Public 
Works.  A new  furnace  was  installed 
below  ground  with  a mechanical  coal 
feeder  for  using  bunker  fuel;  structural 
additions  to  the  house  provided  extra 
sleeping  quarters  and  a roomier  kitchen. 
A water  system  was  installed,  supplied 
by  the  ever-flowing  springs  and,  “great 
glorious  day!”,  indoor  plumbing  finally 
graced  the  residence. 

Minor  additions  and  improvements 
were  applied  at  the  Raven  pond  site 
throughout  the  1950’s  as  Curley  Wren 
and  his  superintendent,  Alex  Sinclair 
(see  L.F.W.,  Vol.  5,  No.  5),  continued  to 
modernize  and  streamline  their  trout 
rearing  program.  Their  objective  was 
an  annual  production  of  about  250,000 
yearling  trout,  products  of  the  Calgary 
hatchery,  brought  to  the  rearing  station 
each  summer  for  sustained  over-winter 
growth.  These  stocks  are  destined  for 
planting  in  selected  areas  in  each  spring 
following  their  tenure  at  Raven  ponds. 

Why  rear  trout  to  yearling  size  for 
stocking?  This  question  is  often  asked 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Calgary  hatchery 
turns  out  similar  though  smaller  and 
younger  stocks.  Hatchery  stocks  are 
cheaper  and  when  distributed  in  favor- 
fc  able  environment  grow  at  a fantastic 
Tate  (up  to  5 pounds  within  3 years). 
However,  all  planting  sites  do  not  favor 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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The  tree  shaded  residence  area  at  Raven  station. 


Downstream  portion  of  24"  diameter  metal  pipe  which  transports  water  a distance 
of  510  feet  from  hillside  springs.  Note  splash  aerator  at  center. 
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reasonably  available  for  trout  rearing. 
The  Beaver  creek  intake  system  was 
improved  and  splash  aeration  structures 
were  provided  at  head  ponds  for  the 
spring  water  supply.  Travelways  be- 
tween ponds  were  built  to  permit  fish 
tank  trucks  to  load  trout  with  minimum 
time  loss.  Indeed,  when  the  job  was 
done  Curley  Wren  had  the  feeling  that 
he’d  been  thrust  quite  suddenly  into  a 
new  and  very  commercial  world  of  trout 
rearing,  one  with  a capacity  for  400,000 
trout  per  year  and  consequently  a crash 
spring  planting  program  that  made 
earlier  fish  stocking  appear  somewhat 
leisurely  in  retrospect. 

For  proper  pond  management,  trout 
stocks  that  are  moved  from  the  Calgary 
hatchery  to  Raven  ponds  in  July  of  one 
year  should  be  removed  by  early  June 
of  the  following  year.  This  gives  Wren 
and  his  associates  one  month  in  which 
to  drain  and  prepare  ponds  and  water 
conduits  for  new  supplies.  Minor  repairs 
are  certain  to  be  required  each  year 
and  the  interval  allows  pond  staff  to 
remove  fish  food  and  offal  residue  that 
accumulates  as  dangerous  refuse  at  the 


. . . LOADED  IN  TANKS 


FISH  ARE  WEIGHED  . . . AND 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

the  use  of  small  trout.  Some  beaver  dam 
plants  demand  the  use  of  the  4 to  6 inch 
pond  reared  specimens.  Children’s  ponds, 
of  which  there  are  quite  a number  in 
Alberta,  are  often  mere  “dugouts”  filled 
with  water.  Into  these  are  placed  well 
grown  pond  trout  to  provide  immedi- 
ate angling  for  enthusiastic  youngsters 
every  summer.  Occasionally  competition 
by  resident  fish  in  a lake  makes  the 
stocking  of  more  mature  trout  the  only 
practicable  way  of  adding  to  angling 
potential.  These  and  other  less  weighty 
considerations  lend  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  Raven  trout  rearing 
program.  In  fact,  so  important  has  it 
become  in  government  fisheries  man- 
agement that  plans  were  made  in  1961 
for  a major  pond  expansion  project  at 
the  Raven  site. 

A local  contractor,  Martin  Overgaard 
of  Sundre,  was  hired  to  build  additional 
earth  ponds  to  bring  the  number  up  to 
16  (see  photo,  page  5).  A new  spring 
water  supply  system  was  installed  to 
make  use  of  all  waters  which  are 
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bottom  of  each  pond.  A major  problem 
during  spring  and  summer  is  the  growth 
of  green  filamentous  algae  in  pond 
waters,  accelerated  by  strong  sunlight 
and  the  increased  temperatures  of  the 
season.  From  time  to  time  carefully 
measured  treatment  of  water  with 
copper  sulphate  is  required  to  secure 
control  over  algae.  Another  enigma  is 
presented  in  winter  when  ice  forms  on 
ponds  and  separates  the  pond  attend- 
ant from  fish  in  his  care.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  such  circum- 
stances are  not  welcomed  by  the  sincere 
fish  culturist.  Spring  water  controls, 
established  during  the  1961  construction 
program,  now  enable  the  pond  attendant 
to  direct  sufficient  flow  through  his 
waterways  to  clear  ice  from  ponds  dur- 
ing winter  periods  of  low  temperature. 
This  assures  continued  observation  of 
fish  stocks  and  permits  such  feeding  as 
may  be  required  by  trout  in  winter. 

Feeding  care  is  provided  similar  to 
that  used  at  the  hatchery  (see  L.F.W., 
Vol.  5,  No.  5).  Fish  are  normally  fed 
twice  daily  by  the  simple  procedure  of 
casting  the  ground  liver  or  food  pellets 
onto  the  surface  of  the  pond.  Pond 
reared  trout  develop  a surprising  habit 
as  a result  of  this  method  of  dispersing 
feed.  They  become  used  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a man  walking  along  the  banks 
of  the  pond  tossing  food  to  them.  In 
fact,  when  hungry  and  they  usually  are, 
the  small  trout  follow  the  pond  attend- 
ant by  converging  upon  the  region  of 
pond  water  near  which  he  is  passing  on 
his  feeding  rounds  (see  photo,  page  11). 
As  a result  within  a short  time  the  pond 
fish  begin  to  associate  the  appearance 
of  a person  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  pond  with  the  reception  of  food. 
Casual  summer  visitors  are  therefore 
intrigued  to  note  that,  as  they  saunter 
along  the  banks  of  a trout  pond,  the 
young  fish  congregate  at  once  to  swim 
right  along  beside  them.  Appetite  is 
surely  a grand  persuader.  “Friendliest 
fish  I ever  saw”,  was  the  surprised  re- 
mark of  one  observant  tourist. 

Young  fish  at  Raven  are  fed  chiefly 
a dry  food  pellet  and  this  is  augmented 
in  earlier  stages  with  ground  beef  liver. 
Food  supply  is  a major  cost  item  at  the 


station.  Between  July  1962  and  June 
1963  a total  weight  of  28,500  pounds  of 
pellet  food  were  used  at  Raven  plus 
7,000  pounds  of  liver. 

A great  number  of  people  have 
visited  at  Raven  rearing  station  in  the 
past  15  years.  Very  few  remained  un- 
moved by  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
spot,  provided  by  the  cool  springs  which 
erupt  from  a spruce  clad  hillside,  the 
spacious  picnic  area,  the  modern  fish 
rearing  facilities  and,  in  season,  the 
ponds  full  of  young  trout.  Prospective 
visitors  are  advised  that  spring  or  fall 
are  the  best  times  to  view  trout  in  the 
ponds;  during  June,  July  and  August 
works  projects  and  the  movement  of 
fish  stocks  to  and  from  the  station  may 
hinder  full  viewing  enjoyment.  How- 
ever, visitors  are  always  welcome  and 
Curley  Wren  could  well  fill  a book  with 
the  odd  questions  that  have  been  di- 
rected to  him  by  the  novice,  the  curious 
and  enthralled  newcomers.  The  ponds 
can  be  located  by  going  two  miles  east 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


Rations  are  carefully  calculated  at 
fish  feeding  time. 
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As  the  pond  attendant  casts  out  fish  food,  note  young  trout  eagerly  breaking  the 
surface  of  pond  water  near  his  feet. 


Fish  are  seined  from  ponds  to  be  loaded  in  tanks  and  trucked  to  their  destination. 
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The  eternal  water  springs  at  Raven 
station. 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

of  Caroline  on  highway  No.  54,  thence 
two  miles  south  on  the  road  connecting 
the  town  of  Sundre  with  highway  No. 
54.  A large  archway  sign  directs  the 
traveller  the  remaining  one-half  mile 
to  the  ponds  and  picnic  grounds. 

A number  of  people,  both  within 
government  and  from  other  ranks,  have 
been  associated  with  the  rearing  station 
during  its  development.  Among  these 
are  many  residents  of  the  towns  of 
Innisfail,  Olds,  Carstairs,  Sundre,  Rocky 
Mountain  House  and  Caroline.  It  is  easy 
to  remember  the  constant  services  sup- 
plied to  the  annual  picnic  by  Hugo 
Rosenberg  and  Ralph  Sicotte  of  Olds 
plus  their  numerous  associates.  George 
Spargo,  past  manager  of  the  Alberta 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  was  one  of 
its  earliest  advocates.  Boney  Watkins, 
retired  government  fisheries  superin- 
tendent, worked  hard  at  securing  funds 
for  the  many  improvements.  The  Dezall 
family  of  Innisfail,  whose  daughter 
Irene  married  Curley  Wren,  termed  the 
station  their  second  home.  Former 


fishery  officers,  Bill  Daniels,  Fred  Har- 
man, Bert  Williams,  Fusee  Arfinson 
and  Herb  Burden  spent  many  days 
there.  Lands  and  Forests  chiefs  of  staff 
have  enjoyed  pleasant  visits,  often  sur- 
prised that  such  a beauty  spot  should 
form  part  of  their  area  of  influence.  In 
addition  to  federal  fisheries  man,  Cliff 
Ward,  a variety  of  university  students 
worked  at  the  station  during  summer. 
The  late  R.  B.  Miller  never  drove  by 
without  dropping  in  and  local  resi- 
dents like  the  Kantens  of  Caroline  and 
the  Neals  of  Raven  were  accustomed 
visitors.  Ed  Langford,  now  Edmonton 
fish  and  wildlife  officer,  knew  the  ponds 
in  the  early  1940’ s when  he  was  associ- 
ated with  lake  trout  spawning  work, 
and  many  others,  too  many  to  recall, 
will  have  their  own  memories  of  visits 
to  the  site. 

Woven  within  the  fabric  of  develop- 
ment and  improvement  at  Raven  station 
are  many  stories  concerning  the  people 
who  came  there  and  the  special  circum- 
stances of  their  stay.  In  earlier  years 
Curley  Wren  kept  a team  of  horses 
nearby  for  the  express  purpose  of  haul- 
ing automobiles  over  the  first  primitive 
road  which  became  a quagmire  in  wet 
weather.  He  whimsically  recalls  the 
efforts  of  those  singular  purposed 
motorists  who,  disdaining  his  offers  of 
assistance,  stubbornly  assaulted  the 
gluey  hills  in  what  were  usually  vain 
though  clamorous  efforts  to  proceed. 
Early  water  control  installations  were 
anything  but  modern  and  Thompson 
and  Wren  learned  to  be  light  sleepers, 
always  fearing  the  break  in  pond  em- 
bankments which  roused  them  to  slave 
through  the  night  and  salvage  their 
precious  trout.  Now  an  automatic  alarm 
bell  signals  any  change  in  proper  water 
levels.  On  one  such  occasion  Alex 
Sinclair,  who  never  wears  a hat,  can 
be  remembered  working  long  through- 
out a snowy  winter  day,  oblivious  to 
the  ridiculous  cap  of  fresh  snow  that 
crowned  his  sandy  locks.  Irene  Wren, 
a supreme  culinary  artist,  has  set  a 
table  for  so  many  different  men,  she 
cannot  remember  them  all.  To  this  day 
she  often  rises  at  3:00  A.M.  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  early  departing  trout 
planting  truckers.  Deer  may  sometimes 
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be  seen,  foraging  in  the  Wren  garden, 
squirrels  and  birds  abound  in  the  region 
and  coyotes  howl  in  winter  on  the  trail 
along  Beaver  creek.  In  nearby  Raven 
river  and  its  tributaries  are  found  the 
finest  brown  trout  in  Alberta;  Joe 
Williams,  a former  resident  of  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  once  hooked  a five 
pound  eastern  brook  trout  in  Beaver 
creek  to  the  chagrin  of  Irene  Wren 
who  had  been  angling  for  this  prize  all 
summer.  Mrs.  Wren  is  however  an 
expert  angler  and  can  boast  of  many 
similar  catches. 

It  is  not  likely  that  pond  capacity 
at  Raven  station  will  ever  be  much 
larger  than  at  present.  Between  2,000 
and  2,500  gallons  per  minute  of  spring 


water  are  available  and,  in  winter,  are 
being  fully  used.  For  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors,  some  camp  facilities 
might  be  added  but  any  move  to  be- 
come too  modern  in  this  department 
should  be  mixed  with  caution.  Large 
scale  destruction  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  area  on  behalf  of  modern  con- 
venience could  well  create  an  unattrac- 
tive site.  Pavement  and  parking  meters 
are  better  left  to  urban  development. 
The  present  seclusion  of  the  pond  work- 
ing area  from  the  spring  water  source 
is  commendable  architecture,  further 
enhanced  by  the  segregation  of  the 
picnic  and  playground  area.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  envision  many  structural  changes 
that  could  possibly  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  Raven  rearing  station. 


Raven  trout  reach  their  destination  in  June  1963  at  a new  impoundment  on  Open 
creek,  created  by  enthusiastic  sportsmen  from  the  nearby  town  of  Rimbey. 
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Area  A 
Only 
Aug.  31  - 
Nov.  2 

Caribou 

Woodland 

Areas 
A,  B & C 
Aug.  31  - 
Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 

Aug.  31-Oct.  26 
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Sheep 

Areas 
A,  B & C 
Aug.  31  - 
Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Nov.  2 

Aug.  31-Nov.  2 
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Sep.  16-Dec.  7 
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Oct.  21-Dec.  7 
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Nov.  1-Dec.  14 
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Moose 

Male 

Nov.  25-30 
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Nov.  25-30 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  25-30 

Nov.  25-30 

Nov.  25-30 

Nov.  25-30 

Aug.  31-Dec.  31 

Nov.  1 & 2 

Moose 

Antlerless 

Areas 
A,  B & C 
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Sep.  16-28 
Nov.  25-30 

Oct.  21-Nov.  30 

Sep.  16-Dec.  7 

Sep.  16-28 
Oct.  21-Dec.  7 

Sep.  16-28 
Oct.  21-Dec.  7 
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Oct.  21-Dec.  7 
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Aug.  31-Dec.  31 

Aug  31-Dec.  7 

Nov.  1-Dec.  21 

Aug  31-Dec.  7 

Aug  31-Dec.  7 

Nov.  1-Dec.  7 

Nov.  1-Dec.  7 1 

Aug  31-Dec.  7 

Nov.  1-Mar.  14 
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Male 

r 1 

1 

Nov.  16-30 

Nov.  16-30 

Nov.  16-30 

Nov.  16-30 

Nov.  16-30 

Dec.  2-7 

Nov.  9-Dec.  7 

j Nov.  9-Dec.  7 

Aug.  31-Dec.  31 

Nov.  9-13 

Nov.  9-13 

Nov.  9-13 

Oct.  19-26 

Nov.  9 & 11 

Oct.  19-26 

Nov.  1-Mar.  14 

> 

ft  g 
ft  X 

Oct.  26  - 
Nov.  2 

Oct.  26  - 
Nov.  2 
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WAN 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING-1963 


Alberta’s  1963  big  game  season  has 
been  announced  and  holds  few  surprises 
for  the  interested  hunter.  Season  date 
changes  are  relatively  minor,  chiefly 
adjustments  of  a day  or  two  to  allow 
seasons  to  open  and  close  on  week-ends 
in  some  cases. 

One  significant  addition  to  the  year’s 
season  is  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
special  mule  deer  tag  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $2.00  to  the  holder  of  a valid 
resident  big  game  licence.  By  this  means 
a resident  hunter  may  secure  a chance 
at  a male  mule  deer,  in  addition  to  bag 
limits  covered  by  his  regular  licence,  in 
zones  12,  13,  14,  15,  17  and  18  during 
the  prescribed  open  season. 

The  special  whitetail  deer  tag  in- 
augurated in  1961  is  being  retained. 
Also  available  to  the  resident  licencee 
for  $2.00,  this  tag  permits  the  holder  to 
hunt  male  whitetail  deer  in  zones  1,  2a, 
2b,  3 to  11  inclusive,  16,  19,  21a,  21b  and 
22  during  open  season  for  male  deer. 
This  also  permits  the  licencee  to  hunt 
for  the  specified  antlered  game  in  ad- 
dition to  bag  limits  provided  under  his 
regular  licence.  For  the  persistent  resi- 
dent hunter  therefore  an  opportunity  is 
provided  to  secure  three  deer  or  two 


deer  and  either  one  moose  or  elk  under 
authority  of  his  regular  $5.00  licence 
plus  two  $2.00  special  deer  tags.  Hunters 
are  cautioned  to  remember  however  the 
special  tags  apply  to  antlered  (male) 
deer  only.  Hunting  for  antlerless  speci- 
mens during  open  seasons  (see  sum- 
mary), is  provided  under  authority  of 
the  regular  big  game  licence  only.  If 
the  hunter  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  three  deer  over  the  whole 
season,  two  of  them  had  better  be  bear- 
ing antlers.  Note  also  that  the  special 
deer  tag  seasons  for  mule  deer  apply 
only  in  zones  where  the  whitetail  tag 
does  not  apply.  The  special  deer  tags 
will  not  be  available  from  all  licence 
vendors,  but  from  government  fish  and 
wildlife  offices. 

There  is  to  be  no  open  season  for 
such  barren  ground  caribou  as  may  be 
found  in  Alberta.  The  open  season  for 
woodland  caribou  applies  in  special  area 
A (see  map). 

Regulations  regarding  bear  hunting 
are  again  tied  to  the  province’s  “green 
and  yellow”  map  (see  page  16).  Hunters 
are  reminded  that  grizzly  bear  are  pro- 
tected in  zone  17,  the  region  of  the 
Swan  Hills. 


ALMOST  — BUT  NOT  QUITE 


“So  you  think  we’re  tough?”  says  a 
sign  in  an  office  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  devoted  to 
hunter  safety.  “How’d  you  like  to  live 
in  Bavaria? 

“In  Bavaria:  The  minimum  age  to 
qualify  for  a hunting  licence  is  18,  and 
the  young  German  hunter  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  a six  months’  course 
on  hunting  laws,  customs,  study  and 
identification  of  game  and  non-game 
species,  and  some  fundamentals  of  game 
management. 

“On  completing  this,  the  new  hunter 
is  examined  by  a board  of  qualified 
German  jaegers  (hunters).  If  he  passes 


his  examination,  the  young  hunter  is 
entitled  to  purchase  his  licence  (50 
marks  - - $12)  but  cannot  go  afield 
until  he  has  purchased  hunting  insur- 
ance ($35,000  personal  liability,  $3,500 
property  liability). 

“Now,  finally,  is  the  hunter  on  his 
own?  No.  First  he  must  secure  per- 
mission to  hunt  on  the  land,  hire  a 
guide  and  look  to  the  guide  for  an  O.K. 
to  shoot  the  game  seen. 

“In  comparison,  we’re  still  living  and 
hunting  like  pioneers.” 

Reprinted  from: 

ONTARIO  DEPT.  OF  LANDS  AND 

FORESTS  NEWS  RELEASE. 
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GORDON  N.  HAUGEN 

When  blond,  six 
foot  eight  inch,  Gor- 
iro  don  Haugen  strode 

into  Alberta  fish 

and  wildlife  head- 

quarters recently  a 
concert  of  female  sighs  followed  his 
progress.  Gordon,  a recent  graduate  of 
Montana  State  College  at  Bozeman,  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  government’s 
fisheries  research  staff;  he  arrived  in 
Alberta  in  June. 

Unmarried  and  24  years  of  age  this 
big  fellow  is  a graduate  in  fish  and 
wildlife  management  from  M.S.C.  Most 
recently  his  undergraduate  duties  have 
been  connected  with  stream  habitat  de- 


struction research,  a timely  vocation  in 
western  North  America  where  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  expansion  is 
making  noticeable  inroads  upon  sport 
fishing  resources. 

After  graduation,  Gordon  had  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  his  profession  in  east- 
ern United  States.  With  commendable 
fascination  for  western  fields  he  chose 
to  come  to  Alberta  instead. 

In  the  brief  period  that  Gordon  has 
been  here,  he  has  impressed  his  associ- 
ates with  the  spirit  and  dedication  that 
he  applies  to  his  work.  He  is,  like  most 
others  in  his  profession,  an  ardent  out- 
door enthusiast.  Fish  and  wildlife  ad- 
ministrators trust  he  will  feel  “at  home” 
in  this  province.  Alberta  anglers  will 
no  doubt  wish  to  bid  him  welcome. 


Fishing  facts 

“There  is  no  use  in  your  walking 
five  miles  to  fish  when  you  can  be  just 
as  unsuccessful  near  home.” 

— Mark  Twain. 

* * * 

“An  angler’s  hardest  task  is  to  prove 
to  a fish  that  his  intentions  are  serious.” 
— Elenor  Daly. 

* * * 

“Probably  it  was  in  that  moment 

that  all  the  bickerings  and  back-talk  of 
husbands  and  wives  originated;  when 
Adam  called  to  Eve  to  come  and  look 
at  his  First  Fish  while  it  was  still  silver 
and  vivid  in  its  living  colors;  and  Eve 
answered  she  was  busy.” 

— Christopher  Morley. 

* * * 

“Angling  may  be  said  to  be  so  like 
mathematics  that  it  can  never  be  fully 

learnt.”  — Izaak  Walton. 
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Conservation  for  Whom  ? 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURE’S 
beauty  spots  has  been  pursued  in  the 
past  as  an  end  in  itself.  More  recently, 
it  has  become  very  clear  to  mental 
health  experts  that  the  conservation  of 
natural  beauty  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant agencies  for  promoting  mental 
health  and  happiness.  But  when,  during 
the  bitter  controversy  about  the  preser- 
vation of  62  acres  of  golf  links  in  the 
geographical  center  of  Vancouver,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  medical  profession 
that  the  preservation  of  green  areas  is 
good  preventive  psychiatry,  we  were  re- 
garded as  if  we  had  just  arrived  from 
Mars! 

THE  PREOCCUPATION  which  many 
people  in  positions  of  public  authority 
have  with  ‘turning  an  honest  dollar’ 
appears  to  many  medical  authorities  to 
be  very  shortsighted.  The  small-minded 
in  our  society  may  be  obsessed  with 
counting  and  recounting  public  monies, 
as  if  the  sheer  enumeration  of  these 
monies  was  a great  national  service. 
For  some,  the  chief  value  of  money  is 
that  it  can  be  counted. 

Everything  in  their  tidy  lives  must  be 
measured. 

THESE  PEOPLE  are  a pitiable  sight  to 
behold  when,  sometime  in  their  busy 
lives,  they  come  to  the  shattering  realiz- 
ation that  the  good  things,  the  best 
things  in  this  life  cannot  be  counted 
and  measured,  boxed  up,  packaged,  and 
retailed  at  a price! 

MANY  CITIZENS  with  such  an 
obsessive  - compulsive  neurosis  never 
come  to  know  anything  about  the  best 
medicine  of  all  for  their  complaint.  At 
one  time  it  lay  about  us  in  the  form  of 
great  natural  beauty,  but  today  we 
must  go  greater  and  greater  distances 
to  seek  for  it.  Many  cities  like  New 
York  and  London  have  had  to  bring  it 
back  and  create  it  artificially  in  the 
center  of  the  land  they  have  trans- 
formed out  of  all  recognition.  It  is 
exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  that 
Central  Park  in  New  York  had  to  be 
re-assembled  at  a cost  of  five  million 


dollars  by  a man  named  Olmstead.  It 
was  the  same  man  who  saved  Mount 
Royal,  that  great  park  in  the  center  of 
Montreal,  for  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  the  people. 

WHEN  WE  ASK  “CONSERVATION 
FOR  WHOM  ? ? ?”  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  conservation  for  all  of  pos- 
terity, and  it  would  appear  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a very  large  group  of 
people! 

The  present  population  explosion  should 
urge  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  set 
aside  green  pastures  and  natural  areas 
in  perpetuity  now.  Otherwise,  the  very 
size  of  the  population  that  requires 
them  will  be  the  very  reason  why  it 
will  be  impossible  to  get  them. 

THESE  SHOULD  BE  THE  GREAT 
DAYS,  the  planning  days  of  the  con- 
servation pioneers  and  not  the  days  of 
the  counters  of  money.  Conservation 
for  recreation  should  be  the  watchword 
of  all  thinking  citizens.  The  spending  of 
money  will  mean  the  saving  of  great 
sums  eventually.  This  will  work  two 
ways,  both  in  the  price  of  the  land  pur- 
chased and  protected  and  in  terms  of 
the  lives  made  happier. 

We  have  no  time  to  waste;  we  must 
act  now  ! ! 

GIVE  SERIOUS  THOUGHT  TO  THIS 
....  “One  of  the  breath-taking  aspects 
of  American  history  is  the  very  brief 
span  of  years  required  for  only  a hand- 
ful of  people  to  exhaust  and  deplete 
vast  amounts  of  forests,  soils  and  wild- 
life.” 

— Sanford  Farness 

AND  TO  THIS  ....  “HEADLONG, 
heedless  we  rush,  to  allow  shortsighted 
men  pleading  specious  lesser  needs,  to 
violate  our  parks,  forests  and  wilder- 
ness, to  ruin  for  all  time  what  all  time 
cannot  replace!” 

From: 

THIS  IS  THE  AMERICAN  EARTH. 
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WHERE  IS  IT  ? 

About  100  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Edmonton  lies  the  western 
boundary  of  a vast  and  relatively  un- 
exploited angler’s  paradise.  Roughly 
shaped  like  an  inverted  triangle,  its 
southern  apex  is  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Paul.  From  this  point  the  sides  extend 
northwest  and  northeast  to  regions  of 
Lac  La  Biche  and  Cold  lake.  The  north- 
ern limit  is  viewed  as  an  imaginary  line 
connecting  Lac  La  Biche  with  Cold  lake. 
True,  there  is  much  good  fishing  farther 
north  but  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
roads  prohibits  automobile  access.  The 
large  triangular  area  which  may  be 
reached  by  car  is  somewhat  over  2,000 
square  miles  in  size. 

WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

In  this  region  lie  upward  of  30  major 
lakes  that  contain  angling  fish.  All  of 
these  lakes  have  pike,  most  have  perch 
and  some  wall-eye  or  pickerel.  Many 
have  boats  for  hire;  e.g.,  St.  Vincent 
lake,  Mann  lakes,  Muriel  lake,  Moose 
lake,  Beaver  lake  and  Garner  lake,  to 
name  a few.  Most  have  sand  beach 
areas,  that  make  swimming  as  delight- 
ful as  fishing  and  thereby  encourage  the 
family  visit.  Size  of  lakes  varies  con- 
siderably, from  immense  Cold  lake  and 
Lac  La  Biche  which  are  close  to  100 
square  miles  in  area  through  others  like 
Moose,  Muriel,  Pinehurst,  Beaver  and 
Whitefish,  in  the  10  - 12  square  mile 
category,  to  small  pot  holes  like  Hilda 
lake,  west  of  Cold  Lake  townsite.  In 
addition,  there  are  undoubtedly  several 
miniature  bodies  of  water  on  inter- 


connecting waterways  that  are  still  to 
be  disclosed.  The  lucky  adventurer  who 
first  happens  upon  one  of  these  in  his 
district  browsing  is  quite  possibly  going 
to  have  the  time  of  his  angling  life;  he 
is  equally  likely  to  keep  the  spot  a 
secret  for  as  long  as  he  can.  The  Beaver 
river,  a renowned  pickerel  fishery, 
meanders  right  across  this  region,  pro- 
viding an  estimated  150  stream  bank 
miles. 

ROADS 

This  “aquatic  utopia”  can  be  reached 
via  highways  28,  46,  36  and  41.  In 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


A beckoning  trail  to  Muriel  lake. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
southern  parts  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lac  La  Biche  and  Cold  lake,  gravelled 
roads  are  relatively  common.  These  de- 
teriorate to  dirt  roads  and  trails  as  in- 
terior and  northern  regions  are  reached. 
For  example,  the  long  trails  to  Seibert 
and  Pinehurst  lakes  are,  at  best,  only 
usable  by  four-wheel  drive  or  bush 
vehicles. 

The  development  of  roads  has  always 
been  associated  with  the  growth  of 
farming  communities.  Therefore,  good 
roads  are  abundant  in  the  better  and 
more  established  farming  areas.  Only 
recently  have  roads  been  designed  and 
built  to  reach  fishing  places  alone  and 
the  resulting  access  pattern  is  a little 
discouraging  to  the  fishing  enthused 
motorist  who  has  scant  regard  for  the 
needs  of  agricultural  commerce.  How- 
ever, it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  an  orderly  plan  of  access 
construction  is  proceeding  as  the  in- 
tensity of  tourists  and  anglers  increases. 

ACCOMMODATION  AND  FISHING 

Tent  and  trailer  folk  can  be  ade- 
quately accommodated  at  most  sites. 
There  are  cabins  at  a few  but  many  of 


these  structures  are  relatively  primitive. 
An  exception  is  at  Beaver  lake,  just 
east  of  Lac  La  Biche  where  Pete  and 


Directions  to  beach  on  Upper  Mann 
lake. 


Sandy  St.  Paul  beach  at  St.  Vincent  lake. 
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AN  ADMIRER  - BEAVER  LAKE 


Irene  Sampietro  have  a beach  estab- 
lishment complete  with  restaurant  and 
boats,  a reasonably  smart  and  modern 
looking  lay-out. 

Charges  for  boat  rental  are  about 
the  same  everywhere:  50  cents  per  hour 
for  row  boats  and  $1.00  per  hour  for 
those  with  outboard  motors. 

At  Garner  lake  is  a Provincial  Park, 
a large  recreation  center  with  plenty  of 
camp  space,  modern  bathing  change 
houses,  children’s  playgrounds,  picnic 
shelters  and  refreshment  booth,  all 
under  the  supervision  of  a caretaker. 

At  St.  Vincent  lake,  land  owner  Joe 
Pratch  has  made  some  modest  instal- 
lations including  a concession  booth  and 
change  house.  He  has  boats  for  rent. 
A private  subdivision  nearby  harbors 
about  30  cottages. 

The  Alberta  Department  of  High- 
ways has  extended  its  splendid  roadside 
picnic  shelter  construction  program  to 
many  of  the  lakes  in  this  region.  More 
and  more  of  the  better  beach  areas 
sport  these  neat  log  frame  structures 
equipped  with  excellent  cooking  stoves, 
concrete  floors  and  providing  shelter 


from  wind  and  rain  for  the  outdoor 
diner. 

Some  of  these  waters  are  already 
famous  for  their  fishery  provision. 

CAPTORS  - COLD  LAKE  PIKE 


A 


Saleslady  Irene  Sampietro  locates  a 
choice  lot  on  a Beaver  lake  subdivision 
plan  for  fish  and  wildlife  supervisor 
Lawrence  Scheffelmiar. 


Seibert  and  Touchwood  lakes,  the  latter 
now  passed  by  an  all  weather  road, 
have  given  up  some  giants  in  the 
northern  pike  class.  A 12  pounder  invites 
only  a casual  glance;  when  the  angler 
boats  one  over  20  pounds  neighbors 
inspect  his  fishing  tackle  and,  at  35 
pounds,  they  ask  permission  to  photo- 
graph the  prize.  Cold  lake  region,  once 
famed  as  a lake  trout  spot,  no  longer 
has  the  trout  to  lure  many  fishermen. 
However,  pike  and  pickerel  fishing  in 
the  Martineau  river  on  the  lake’s  north 
shore  is  the  best  to  be  found. 

Moose  lake,  practically  a suburb  of 
the  town  of  Bonnyville,  is  most  popular 
and  fishing  is  not  limited  to  summer. 
Winter  fishing  through  the  ice  is  at- 
tracting more  devotees  every  year  and 
on  warm  sunny  days  in  January  the 
fishermen’s  little  portable  huts  dot  the 
landscape. 

Les  Hill  rents  boats  and  motors  at 
Long  Bay  on  Cold  lake  and,  for  a fee, 
Dick  York  of  Cold  Lake  will  fly  a fish- 


ing party  to  his  famous  Gristhaven 
lodge  on  Grist  lake,  a fabulous  trout 
fishery  60  miles  north. 

The  district  scenery  is  an  intoxi- 
cating sight.  The  motorist  is  surprised 
to  note  that,  in  most  regions,  he  is 
rarely  out  of  sight  of  water.  With  such 
copious  moisture  the  density  of  verdure 
is  astounding  and  the  rolling  country- 
side is  a solid  green  carpet  relieved  by 
sparkling  waters  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. A pleasant  trip  is  the  one  which 
takes  the  motorist  from  Edmonton  to 
Ashmont  on  highway  28,  thence  north- 
ward past  Mann  lakes,  Floating  Stone 
lake,  Fork  lake  across  the  Beaver 
river’s  broad  valley  and  on  to  Lac  La 
Biche.  Following  a visit  at  “La  Biche” 
or  nearby  Beaver  lake  the  motorist  can 
return  to  Edmonton  via  highway  46. 
The  whole  journey  is  close  to  400  miles 
long  and  takes  a full  week-end  for  com- 
fortable enjoyment.  It  does  however 
give  the  traveller  a taste  of  what  this 
vast  “lakeland”  holds  for  him  on  future 
and  more  ambitious  outings. 


Fish  and  wildlife  officer  John 
Doonanco  (right)  tries  to  appear  non- 
chalant while  supporting  a “twenty 
pounder”  from  Seibert  lake. 
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CAUTION 


END  OF  THE  TRAIL 


A picnic  shelter  at  Floating  Stone  lake 


CONSTANT  CAMPFIRE 


Natural  gas  escapes  from  an  earth  fissure  and  burns  near  Lutose  creek,  250  miles 
north  of  Peace  River,  not  far  off  Mackenzie  highway.  The  fire,  discovered  in  1961, 
still  burns. 
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